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illiterate in their neighbourhood, taught their parents at home,
and organised classes for them at school. There was no apparatus.
There were no textbooks. In their free time they made cut-out
alphabets. They organised concerts, made a collection and with
their kopecks bought reading-books and exercise-books. To
enable mothers with children to avail themselves of the classes,
they organised a children's room in charge of one of the older
children. They would descend upon a village where the sanitation
was particularly vile, clean up the street, the well, or the river,
and then hold a meeting, which they compelled their parents to
attend, and bully, cajole, and shame the adults into a promise of
an attempt at cleanliness. They took part in every political
campaign, distributing literature, addressing dinner-hour
factory-meetings, caring for the babies while the mothers went
to vote, and so on. They would set forth with banners and band
to agitate for full participation in the industrial or agricultural
loan. In the summer they helped with the harvest, passed on
their scientific knowledge (obtained in the school science-lesson)
to the peasant, agitated for collective farming and against the
kulak. In the Children's Club in the Trekhgorny District in
Moscow is a portrait of one of the youngsters who was killed
by kulaks for denouncing one of them. Their work was not
infrequently fraught with danger.
Drunkenness was their especial enemy. Did not their parents
spend the money that should have gone to food, clothing, and
school-books for the children on drink, which always resulted
in cruelty and often in crime ? Posters, slogans, meetings, pro-
cessions, were all used in the fight against drink. An authentic
incident in a small town will illustrate the zeal and inventiveness
of the children. The children's council at the school decided that
a stop must be put to the drunkenness of the parents. Most of
these worked in the local flour-mill. It was decided to launch the
attack there. About eleven in the morning on their weekly
holiday they marched in procession to the mill. They entered the
gates, surrounded the mill, blocked the exits, and rang the Ore
alarm. The unsuspecting workmen stopped work and